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I N the centre of the composition Christ is seen 
nailed to the Cross, the body drawn simply as that 
of an inert man, reposeful, and without any sign of 
suffering. The Virgin, in blue mantle, is seen at the 
left, near the foot of the Cross, supported by St. Mary 
Magdalen in red mantle and flowing hair, and at the 
back by Mary and Martha ; whilst St. John the 
Evangelist, in rose-coloured mantle, stands in a suppli- 
cating manner towards the Cross at the right. In the 


centre foreground three soldiers are drawing lots for 
the purple robe upon which they are seated. A cen- 
turion on horseback, at the left, is raising his hands 
in adoration, behind him being Roman lance and banner 
bearers. On the extreme right a horseman raises his 
stave authoritatively towards the Cross, and before him 
there are more lance and banner bearers, some carrying 
shields upon which are the initials of Senatus Populus- 
Que Romani, The background is formed of a group 
of low hills, with two large trees in the middle distance. 
The sky space is entirely of gold. 


The scene appears thronged with horsemen, with 
flags and banners, and upright spears ; and in the 
absence of all the more barbarous features, assumes a 
kind of splendour seldom associated with the Crucifixion. 
Throughout the picture the masses of light and shade 
are managed with the utmost skill, and the deep dark 
and high lights are very strongly contrasted. The 
figures seem to fall naturally into ordered form, and 
indicate to a large extent the geometrical training of 
the master’s hand and eye. 

The Christ is probably drawn from the same model 
who served for the Christ in the Flagellation at Urbino, 
and there is much similarity to the Christ in the 
Altar-piece of the Madonna della Misericordia in the 
Chapel of the Hospital at Borgo San Sepolcro. The 
figure of St. John the Evangelist also possesses a great 


likeness to the one in the latter painting, which is 
considered to be the earliest of Piero’s extant pictures. 

The landscape is in Piero’s ordinary style, but 
somewhat more carefully handled than usual. The 
horses, inspired presumably by his assiduous study of 
antique forms, are nevertheless full of life and admirably 
drawn ; and the grouping of the soldiers and the detail 
of their costumes and helmets ; the disposition of the ’ 
uplifted spears and banners, remind us somewhat of 
the larger group in the same artist’s Defeat and Death 
of Chrosroes^ King of Persia^ in the Church of San 
F rancesco, Arezzo. 

Size of Panel: 14 in. by 16 in. 



THE CRUCIFIXION 

In the altar-piece of the Madonna della Miser icordia" 
Borgo San Sepolcro 



BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of The Study and 
Criticism of Italian Art ; Lorenzo Lotto ; Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance^ etc., etc. ; says in a letter 
relating to Pier della Francesca’s The Crucifixion : 

“Although of small size, it is large in scale, and 
produces nearly the same impression as his famous 
frescoes at Arezzo. What differences there are they 
are rather in favour of The Crucifixion, 

“Besides the qualities of grandeur, aloofness and 
impersonality, besides the qualities of drawing and 
modelling which we find, in all his authentic works. 
The Crucifixion shows qualities of colour and handling 
that are a revelation. I should be at a loss to point 
to any other Italian work that was of a colour at once 
so powerful, and yet neither warm nor cold, but fused 
in a manner soft and harmonious. 

“We are reminded of Giorgione, and, indeed, 
nothing could be more Giorgionesque in colour than, 
for instance, the soldiers throwing dice for the garment 
of Our Lord. 

“ Other paintings of Piero must have had such 
strong, beautiful colouring, but elsewhere it has faded, 
leaving paler and feebler tints behind. 

“The handling of The Crucifixion reminds me of 
Cezanne. It has become a commonplace to assert that 
this greatest of modern French masters • had a sense 
of form and a feeling for atmosphere and placing 
singularly like Piero’s. It was left to The Crucifixion 
to reveal how curiously alike these two great artists 
are in handling as well.” 


PIERO DELLA ERANCESCA 

circa 1406-1492 


P IETRO Di BENEDETTO dei FRANCESCHI, 
to give him his full name, a leading painter of 
the Umbrian School, was born at Borgo San 
Sepolcro, a city situated midway between Arezzo and 

Urbino. The exact date of Piero’s birth cannot be 

% 

fixed. He died in 1492, and if, as Vasari states, he 
lived eighty-six years, he must have been born in 
1406. The master is generally named Piero della 
Francesca, and his father was a certain Benedetto dei 
Franceschi, a member of a family which had been 
established in the city for three generations, and had 
given seven members to the Consiglio del Commune. 
This Benedetto married Romana di Perino di Carlo 
da Monterchi, and he continued living during many 
years of Piero’s career, dying, according to Signor 
Gaetano Milanesi, somewhere about' the year 1465, a 
fact which contradicts Vasari’s statement that the boy’s 
education was left entirely to the care of his mother. 
The painter is also named Piero Borghese, from his 



birthplace, and judging from his signature on his 
works he would probably have called himself Pietro del- 
Borgo. The true family name was as above stated, 
Franceschi, and descendants still exist under the name 
of Marini- Franceschi, and live in the master’s native 
town of Borgo San Sepolcro. 

Piero first received a scientific education, and 
became an adept in mathematics and geometry. This 
early bent of mind and course of study influenced to 
a large extent his development as a painter. Skilful 
in linear perspective, he fixed rectangular planes in 
perfect order and measured them and thus got his 
figures in proportional height. He preceded and 
excelled Ghirlandajo in projecting shadows, and ren- 
dered with considerable truth atmosphere, the harmony 
of colours, and the relief of objects. He was naturally 
therefore excellent in architectural painting, and, in 
point of technique, he advanced the practice of oil- 
colouring in Italy. The majority of his pictures were 
painted in oil, then a comparatively new medium for 
colours, and he carried out many improvements in the 
usage of this vehicle. 

The earliest trace that we find of Piero as a painter 
is in 1439, when he was an apprentice of Dominico 
Veneziano, and assisted him in painting the Chapel 
of Sant’ Egidio, in Santa Maria Novella of Florence. 
Towards 1450 he is said to have been with the same 
artist in Loreto ; nothing of his, however, can now 
be identified in that locality. In 1451 he was by 
himself, painting in Rimini, where a fresco still remains. 


Prior to this he had executed some extensive frescoes 
in the Vatican, by the order of Pope Nicholas V, but 
these were destroyed when Raphael undertook on the 
same walls the L,iberation of St, Peter and other paintings 
by command of Julius II. His most extensive extant 
series of frescoes is in the choir of San Francesco 
in Arezzo, the History of the Cross^ beginning with 
legendary subjects of the Death and Burial of Adam, 
and going on to the Entry of Heraclius into Jerusalem 
after the Overthrow of Chrosroes. This series is, in 
relation to its period, remarkable for effect, movement, 
and mastery of the nude. The subject of the Vision 
of Constantine is particularly vigorous in chiaroscuro, 
and a preparatory design of the same composition was 
so highly effective that it used to be ascribed to 
Giorgione. A noted fresco at Borgo San Sepolcro, 
the Resurrection,, may be later than this series ; it is 
preserved in the Falazzo de’ Conservatori. An important 
painting of the Flagellation of Christ,, in the Cathedral 
of Urbino, is later still, probably towards 1470. Piero 
appears to have been much in his native town of 
Borgo San Sepolcro from about 1445, and more 
especially after 1454, where he finished the series in 
Arezzo. He grew rich there, and there he died, 
being buried in October, 1492. 

Piero used to work assiduously from clay models 
swathed in wet draperies producing a multitude of 
folds. Luca Signorelli was his pupil, and probably 
to some extent Perugino ; and his own influence, 
furthered by that of Signorelli, was potent over all 


Italy. Belonging as he does to the Umbrian School, 
he united with that style something of the Siennese 
and more of the Florentine mode. 

Two statements made by Vasari regarding Piero 
della Francesca are open to controversy. He says that 
Piero became blind at the age of sixty, which cannot 
be true, as he continued painting for some years later ; 
but scepticism need perhaps hardly go to the extent 
of inferring that he was never blind at all. Vasari 
also says that Fra Luca Pacioli, a disciple of Piero 
in scientific matters, defrauded his memory by appro- 
priating his researches without acknowledgment. This 
is hard upon the friar, who constantly shows a great 
reverence for his master in the sciences. One of 
Pacioli’s books was published in 1509, and speaks of 
Piero as still living. Hence it has been propounded 
that Piero lived to the patriarchal age of ninety-four 
or upwards ; but, as it is now stated that he was 
buried in 1492, we must infer that there is some 
mistake in relation to Pacioli’s remark, perhaps the 
date of writing was several years earlier than that of 
publication. Piero was known to have left a manuscript 
of his own on perspective ; this remained undiscovered 
till a recent date, when it was found in the Ambrozia 
Library of Milan, ascribed to some suppositious 
“Pietro, pittore di Bruges.” 

In the London National Gallery are four paintings 
attributed to Piero della Francesca. One of them, a 
profile of Isotta da ‘Rimini, may be safely rejected. 
The Baptism of Christy which used to be the Altar-piece 


of the Priory of the Baptist in Borgo San Sepolcro, is 
an important example ; and still more so the Nativity^ 
with the Virgin kneeling, and five angels singing to 
musical instruments. 
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